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ENDC/FV.401 . ■ 

1. The CHAIK4A.N (Mexico) (translation from.Spaaiah) '• I declare open the y^Olst 
plenary meeting of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament, . - - ■ 

2. Mr, FISHSR (Unj.ted States of America) s. President Nixon, in his letter of 
instructions to Mbasaador Smith, ■(EMDC/239) mentioned three specific measures on 
which he hoped there could be progress at this Conference. First, he indicated the 
interest of the UnJ.ted States in working oixt an international agreement that would ■.. 
prohibit the emplacement or fixing of nuclear weapons or other weapons of mass 
destruction on the sea-bed. Second, he set forth the support of the United States for 
the conclusion of a comprehensive test ban adequately verified, and indicated that 
efforts should be made towards greater understanding of the verification issue. Third, 
he stated that the United States would continue to press for an agreement to cilt off. 
the production of fissionable material for use in nuclear weapons and for the transfer 
of such material to peaceful purposes. 

3. In his intervention on 25 March of this year Ambassador Smith discussed in some 
detail the factors that the United States believes are relevant to the first of these 
measures ~ an international agreement that would prohibit the emplacement or fixing of 
nuclear weapons or other weapons of mass destruction on the sea-bed. (ENDC/PV.397, 

paras. 26 et se q..). 

^. Today I should like to discuss the views of the United States on the.. other, two 

meas"ures* 

5. I think all members of the Committee would agree there is no more important job 
facing us than that of achieving the cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early 

' date. We have all said so many times and we have incorporated statements to that 
effect in the non-proliferation Treaty (EWDC/226^^) , both in the preamble .and. in . 
article VI. Nevertheless, we have not yet been able to agree on the one agreement that 
would be thoroughly effective in preventing the grox^bh of the stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons, that is, an agreement to halt the production for weapons purposes of the 
fissionable material' which is the essential ingredient for a nuclear ..bomb.. 

6. Our attempts to reach such an agreement go back quite a while, to a time when the 
stockpile of nuclear bombs was much smaller than it is' now, because there was then 
much less weapons-grade fissionable- material, on both sides, mth which to make them. 
President Eisenhower first proposed a cut-off of the production of fissionable materxals 
for weapons well over a decade ago - in 1956 (DC/83, annex l).... Subs.equently, the 
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the United Scates has strongly advocated the adoption of the ^' cut-off'' on many occasions 
both in the United Nations General Assembly and in this Committee • In 196^ and 1966 we 
presented to this Committee foitr working papers (ENDC/l34;> 172, 111, and 176) on 
verification of various aspects of a cut-off agreement. At this session of- this 
Committee, the United States will continue to support such an agreement. 
7* The essential elements of a cut-off agreement would be: 

First, as of an agreed date nuclear-weapon States would halt all production 
for use in nuclear weapons of fissionable material — that is, uranium enriched 
in U-235 and plutoni-um. 

Second, the production of fissionable material would be permitted to 
continue for purposes other than use in nuclear weapons, such as power and 
propulsion reactors and nuclear explosives for peaceful purposes. 

Third, in order to provide for compliance with the agreement, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) v/ould be asked to safeguard the 
nuclear material in each State's peaceful nuclear activities and to verify 
the continued shutdown of any facilities for production of fissionable 
material that are closed. 
8. This last element — that is, the provision for International Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards — represents- a change in the previous position of the United States. The 
United States previously proposed what we thought was a reasonable inspection system in 
order to safeguard against any significant diversion of fissionable material. That 
system involved substantial elements of adversary inspection, particularly in the search 
for undisclosed facilities • It is described in a working paper on the inspection of a 
fissionable material cut--off (ENDC/134) which was presented to this Coimnittee on 
25 June 196^. Since that time however, a somewhat different approach to the 
verification problem in so far as it is applicable to non-nuclear-weapon States has been 
developed in tliis Committee and has gained wide acceptance. This approach is contained 
in article III of the non-proliferation Treaty. It involves reliance on the International 
Atonic Energy Agency and agreements to be worked out in accordance with the Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and the Agency's safeguards system as the means 
for preventing the diversion of nuclear materials to use in v/eapons. We propose a 
similar approach to the verification of a cut-off agreement for the nuclear- weapon 
States. 



6 ' , ^ 

9e In indicating .our continued support for a cut«*'Off. I should like to make clear 
that the United States reiterates its offer to add to the cut-off an agreement to 
transfer to peaceful purposes agreed amounts of fissionable material* In the past the 
United States has indicated its willingness to transfer 60,000 kilogrammes of U-235 to 
peaceful purposes provided the Soviet Union transfers 40,000 kilogrammes of the same ' 
material* The amounts to be transferred would be the subject of negotiation, of 
course, cjid it may well be that some might think that it would be appropriate for the 
agreement to provide for the transfer of equal quantities by both the United States 
and the Soviet Union, 

10 6 There are tv/c aspects of the cut-off that seem particularly relevant to recent 
developments c?Jid discussions in the field of disarmaments I intend to give special 
attention to those matters in my intervention today. They are, first, the value of 
the cut-off measure as a means of halting the nuclear arms race and, second, the 
importance of this measure as a prudent and necessary step towards establishing an 
equitable system of safeguards on all production of fissionable materials* 
11 • The United States has placed the cut-off high on its agenda for many years 
because we consider it to be a realistic measure that would place a limit once and 
for all on the size of nuclear arsenals. It would do so by limiting definitively the 
amount of fissionable materials available for use in weapons ,» The economic, political 
and military benefits that "both the nuclear and the non-nuclear nations would derive 
from the adoption of this measixro are obvious* Equally obvious is the important 
contribution of a cut-off in facilitating progress on other steps to halt the nuclear 
arms race. 

12. . V/e are all familiar with the argument against the value of a cut-off agreement 
that has been set forth v;henever this measure has been discussed in the past* The 
essence of this argument is. that a cut^-off would not be worth v;hile because it would 
not dual with the means that already exist for waging nuclear v/aj?* The lack of 
validity of such an assertion is clear, I believe, if we examine its logical 
corollc?a?y, which is that no steps towards halting the nuclear cirms race are worth 
while if they do not corapoetely eliminate existing nuclear arsenals « That is a thesis 
which this Committee cannot accept in its work* 

13* It is arguments such as this that have been used against a cut-off of the 
production of fissionable material ever since a cut--off was first proposed in 1956, 
thirteen years ago. Yet, I submit, no one can deny that the nuclear confrontation 
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would bo at a much lower level and the world would be a much better place if we had 
boon able to obtain a cut-off when it was- first proposed, I do not mention this in 
order to cry over spilt milk, so to specie, I do so in the hope that thirteen years 
from now v/c shall not be in the position, after thirteen more yoajrs of a dangerous 
and costly arms race, cf regretting the failure of this effort to increase the 
security of all of us by obtaining such an agreement. 

I't. i.'o are laaniliar as v/oll with the argument that the system for verifying a cut-off, 
which the United States suggested on previous occasions, was designed, somehow, for 
the international collection of intelligence on key sectors of State defence. Although 
this assertion did not a.ccurately describe the reasonable inspection system we had 
previously suggested, it clearly cannot be applied to the inspection system that we 
ary n.;)v/ discussing — that is, I.UEA safeguards on the nuclear material in peaceful 
nuclear activities and I/JilA verification of facilities for the production of 
fissionab].e materials which are shut down. 

13- V/o emphasize this aspect of the cut-off because of our belief that the 
nuclear-v/capon Powers should be prepared to accept, in the context of a cut-off 
agreement, the same safeguards on their fissionable material production facilities as 
are -appropriate to verify non-proliferation in the non-nucleror-woapon States. We do 
not propose euiy other inspection or verification for this agreement, tjid v/e submit 
that the suitability of IAa;A safeguca:-ds should be approrent to all of us who have 
called on other States to accept them. 

16. During the past three years, while our efforts were directed primarily towards 
fashioning a broadly acceptable agreement to halt the spread of nucle-ior v/eapons, 
several countries proposed that a non-proliferation tr.;.aty bo linked to other measures 
of nuclear disarmament. As members of the Committee know, the United States opposed ' 
these proposals. Our reason for doing so — and I believe the correctness of our 
assumption has been borne out - was that insistence on establishing such a link as a 
pre-condition for a non-proliferation treaty would result in achieving neither the 
non-proliferation treaty nor other measures. 

17. The United States is still of this view. We are urging a cut-off in the 
production of fissionable material for weapons purposes as a measure to follow the 
Treaty on the Non-Prolif oration of Muclo^-r- Veapons, pursuant to article VI of that 
Treaty. \7e would respectfully urge that no country use the fact that a cut-off 
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agreement is now under discussion as a reason for delaying its decision on the 
non-'proliferation Treaty, We would respectfully urge that instead it become a party 
to the non-^ioroliferation Treaty and by such action be able to add an argument based on 
article VI of that Treaty to the weight of its other arguments in support of a cut-off. 
18 e I should now like to turn to the subject of the banning of underground nuclear 
weapon toots, fd.1 of the previous speakers have taken note of this topic, and most 
speoJcors, I believe, have described a ban on such tests as one of the most important 
and pressing of arms control measures ♦ The Swedish delegation has, in addition, 
submitted a paper entitled 'Hvorking paper with suggestions as to jDossible j^rovisions 
of a treaty banning underground nuclear weapon tests*^ (SNDC/2^2). I hcwe read and 
studied, with care, the statements of the representatives and the working paper 
submitted by the delegation of Sweden • 

19. The position of the United States can be stated quite simply. We support a 
comprehensive test ban treaty that is adequately verified • But we are convinced that 
adequate verification requires on-site inspections* Ambassador Smith made the position 
of the United States on this point quite clear in his statement of 25 March 
(E]'>IDC/PV*397? paxas* 22 et seqi> )o Moreover, in a series of statements during the past 
several years, we have set forth this position in detail — giving both the scientific 
and the political reasons which support it« I do not believe that scientifically or 
politically there is any basis for changing this position^ 

20* The representative of Sweden, in submitting a working paper that does not provide 
for obligatory on-site inspections, has expressed the view that the problem of what 
is adequate for verifying a comprehensive test ban is a political problem, not a 
technical one (ENDC/PV,399? para*12)« The view was also expressed that what is 
required is a political decision, not a technical assessment e One cannot quajrrel v/ith 
the sound observation that any negotiated agreement requires political decision. But 
the "political decision as to what constitutes adequate verification of a comprehensive 
tost ban is one which must be made on the basis of extensive scientific and technical 
consider:;tions, as well as purely political ones* 

21 • V/e in this Committee are all well aware of the findings of the SIPPJ report on 
^^Seismic methods for monitoring underground explosions'^ a summary of. which is contained 
in document EMDG/250. That report is the outcome of a meeting, of seismologists last 
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summer, sponsored by ,tho Stockholm International Institute for Peace ojad Conflict 
RcB^j^ch. The drafters of the report took into account all the latest advances in 
seismic techniques and theory, including the statistical decision theory advanced by 
the Sv;ediGh delegation and relied upon by the representative of Sweden in support of 
the approach contained in the recent Swedish working paper • Yet, taking all those 
considerations into account, the expressed assessment of the seismolorlsts 
IDarticipo-ting in the SIPRI report is that a clear sepexation between earthquakes and 
nuclear explosions could not be made by teleseismic means for underground nuclec^j:* 
test explosions up to tens of kilotons of explosive yield. This means that each 
year many seismic events will occur in the Soviet Union v/hich are not susceptible to 
a deterninaticn --» by seismic means — whether they are earthquakes or nuclear tests 
up to tens of kilotons of explosive yield « 

22. Tho United Sti-.tes cannot accept the statement advanced in support of the recent 
Swedish working paper that there will be less than one ambiguous event, or '^false 
alarm^', in the Soviet Union every ten years (SNDC/PV.399, para. 19). It is our 
cissessiaent, consistent we believe with the SIPRI report, that there will be a large 
number of events each year wliich cannot be distinguished between earthquai^es and 
underground nuclear explosions « That is why it is not possible to verify a ban on 
underground nuclear explosions by seismic means alone. Furthermore, nuclear. test 
explosions in the yield range of up to tens of kilotons can have very important and 
significojit military value ♦ 

23. These are the reasons for our decision — a political decision based on 
scientific considerations — th:it adequate verification requires obligatory on-site 
inspections in addition to seism.ic detection and identification teciiniques. 

Zk. Our delegation is aware of the feet that the SIPRI report called for further 
progress to be made in the field of seisniic detection and identification. But it is 
appropriate to point out that the estimates of potentiaO. seismic detection and 
, identification capability which underlie the United- States position have been made 
t^aking into account the reasonably anticipated improvements in seismic capability. 
25, Turning now to the political aspect of the question, I note that the 
repre .tentative of Sweden has said that it is not the purpose of control to provide 
'^-judicially conclusive evidence^' of a violation, but that rather the aim is that 
'*of deterring a prospective violator from concealed testing by presenting him with 
a sufficient probability of being exposed J^ (SNDC/PV o399^ paraa 6). liowever, in 
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dealing with the "concept of deterrence we should bear in mind that an inspection 
procedure will serve as a deterrent only if a potential violator realizes that it 
provides machinery under which the possibility of damage to its interests from a 
violation exceeds the possible gains to be obtained from such a violation, 
26* It is that test which we .shall have to use in analysing the working paper 
contained in document ENDC/2^2 in order to determine whether it is an effective 
political instrument. And in applying that test we cannot assume that there has been 
no violation and that one has to be concerned only about preventing false alarms from 
inducing unwarranted political accusations of a treaty violation. i7e must look at 
the more pertinent and worrisome question of what would -happen under this control 
machinery, if there were to be a violation • That is the point that must be addressed 
if one is to talk of deterrence * 

27^ ■ I believe that we must assume that a violator would t'ake sophisticated 
precautions in an attempt to minimize any risk of disclosure. Here I should like to 
note that the SIPRI. report indicates that the possibility of taking such precautions 
do.:^s exists But let us say that this clandestine underground nuclear explosion is 
detected :uid there is some seismic evidence, some probability, that the event may 
indeed have been an underground nuclear explosion, and thus a violation^ The 
violator would be presented, with the evidence; he would be questioned^ The evidence 
which would form the basis of the questioning would be highly technical material ~ 
understandable only to highly trained seismologists, and in many cases ambiguous even 
'to them.. 

28, And what if one finds the explanation of the event unsatisfactory?' The violator 
has, according to the Swedish proposal, no further obligation. Those who consider 
their security endangered may, of course, v/ithdraw from the treaty, but the onus v/ill ^ 
be on them, not on the violator That would give the agreement an inherent 
instability • In fact, any nation that wanted to resume testing openly could just 
conceivably use such a scheme to force others to abrogate the treaty, rather than do 
so themselves* 

29* Obli^-'atory on-site inspections would, we believe, add a sufficiently binding 
constraint, so thr-t not only would deterrence be greatly enhanced but a violator, 
persisting in spite of that, v^fould himself have to denounce the treaty to avoid 
inspection — or be found out* 
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30. The ain and puipose of an arms control measure, beyond its inimediate area of 
applicability ;^ is to lend additional political stability, through rautual trusty to 
the international scene/ Mutual trust is sir.iply not roade up of verbal expressions of 
good will, however solemnly stated. It is attained by the acceptance of mutual 
obligations, the performance rf which by the respective parties can be observed and 
judged. That is the way mutual trust will grow. 

3I0 In the instance of the ban on nuclear tests the substantive obligation is a 
negative orxe^ an oblij_:?;ation not to do sonethinga The performance of that obligation 
by any one party is a matter of vital national security interest to all other parties* 
The Cv'.nplications cf natural phenomena have made the verification of that obligation — 
the observation and judgement as to how it is being perforraed — impossible without 
on-site inspections. It is ovr flni conviction, therefore, that adequate verification 
of a treaty banning all nuclear tests must involve obligatory on-site inspections. 

T he C onference; decided. to_. i_s,sue the following., co i 

■•'The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament today 

held its 401st plenary m.eeting in the Palais des Nations, Geneva^ under the 

chaiinanship of H.E-. Ambassador Alfonso Garcia Robles, representative of 

Mexico. 

^■'A statement was m.ade by the. representative of the United States of 

Am.erica. 

='The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Thursday, 10 April 1969^ 

at 10,30 a.m.^^ 

The meeting rose at llol0.a...m • 



